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A MESSAGE 
from 


The Rt. Hon. 
Sir Roy 
Welensky 


K.C.M.G. 


PRIME MINISTER 
of the 
Federation of Rhodesia 


and Nyasaland 


‘‘Not many realise that it is largely by outside 
agencies that the Federation is being required to give 
repeated demonstrations of the soundness of its poli- 
tical intentions. The success of the Southern Rhodesian 
Referendum is the latest of these and has again em- 
phasised, if indeed that emphasis is really needed, 
the sincerity of our purposes. 


If there were none of these constitutional milestones 
to be passed it is my belief that the soundness of the 
progressive policy we follow would speak for itself. 
It does even now to those who have ears to hear and 
those who have an intimate knowledge of our affairs. 
Cur economic progress has gone steadily forward 
during the past seven years and has thereby made the 
Federation a stable field for investment. I have no 
doubt that this progress will be maintained in the 
future.’’ 
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Digest Spotlight focuses on 


VOLUME 2 


His Excellency A. E. P. Robinson, 


High Commissioner for the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


IN two years time the Robinson 
family will be celebrating their first 
hundred years in Africa. Mr. Albert 
Edward Phineas Robinson is third 
generation African. He was born in 
Durban and educated at the Durban 
High School and the Universities of 
Stellenbosch, London, Cambridge 
and Leiden. He is a Barrister-at- 
Law of Lincoln’s Inn. He served in 
the war with the Imperial Light 
Horse and was wounded at El 
Alamein. 


A United Party Member of the 
South African Parliament from 1947- 
§2, Mr. Robinson was appointed a 
member of his Party’s Central Execu- 
tive in 1949 by the late General 
Smuts. He was considered one of 
the most brilliant speakers in the 
Union Parliament. 


In 1953 he left South Africa with 
his wife and four children to settle in 
the Federation, where his family has 
had interests for many years. He 
soon became known as a_ business 
man of shrewd judgement and sound 
ability and in 1960 this was officially 
recognised when he was appointed to 
the Monckton Commission which re- 
viewed the Constitution of the Fed- 
eration. 

In April of this year Mr. Robin- 
son became High Commissioner in 
London. This meant the resignation 
of many directorships. His wide 
business interests in the Federation 
included important financial and 
transport directorships in all three of 
its territories. He was Deputy- 
Chairman of Founders and the First 
Permanent Buildings Societies and a 
Director of the Rhodesian Board of 





the Standard Bank Limited, Rho- 
desia, Rhodesian Acceptances Lim- 
ited and New Rhodesia Investments 
Limited. 

Mr. Robinson was also a Director 
in the Federation of the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance Limited, Costain 
Holdings, Tube Investments and 
Rhodesian Oxygen. In the field of 
transport he was Chairman of the 
Central African Airways and Resident 
Director of Nyasaland Railways and 
the Central African Railway Com- 
pany. 

The High Commissioner’s grasp of 
economic and political affairs and his 
forthright and outspoken support of 
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A.E. P. ROBINSON 


High Commissioner 
for the 
Federation of 
Rhodesia and 

Nyasaland 


the Federation has already singled 
him out not only as a much sought- 
after speaker, but also as an unusu- 
ally dynamic diplomat. 

All who know him respect his sin- 
cere belief in the future and the 
partnership idea of the country he 
ably represents. Mr. Robinson re- 
gards the encouragement of overseas 
investment in the Federation as one 
of his most vital tasks in London. 
He said recently: “I will devote my- 
self unceasingly to the important task 
of fostering overseas financial, busi- 
ness and tourist interests in all three 
territories and to the promotion of 
Federal exports whenever possible”. 





The Strength of the Commonwealth 


By WILLIAM REES-MOGG, City Editor of The Sunday Times 


Mr. Macmillan has been accused of neglecting the Commonwealth, but the 

Commonwealth itself has failed to understand Britain’s European problem. 

Would it be possible, at this stage, to give Britain a genuine choice 
by strengthening Commonwealth economic ties? 


THE British Government, through 
no great fault of its own, is now in 
a position of very considerable diffi- 
culty about its European and Com- 
monwealth policy. The Govern- 
ment’s aim has always been to try 
to fulfil all its various réles. It wants 
to be a good European power, it 
wants to be a good Commonwealth 
power and it wants to play a respons- 
ible part in world affairs. The con- 
nection with the Commonwealth and 
particularly perhaps with India gives 
Britain a view of the world scene 


which at its best is broad and sym- 
pathetic in character and is not con- 


interests of 
island of 


fined to the narrow 
Britain as an off-shore 
Europe. 

A multilateral international view 
cannot, however, be maintained uni- 
laterally. When one looks at Bri- 
tain’s various partners one sees that 
their attitudes are tending to become 
more closely defined and to some 
extent more rigid. 

The European Common Market 
should not be criticized too harshly 
for taking a narrow European view. 
Their willingness to reduce the ex- 
ternal tariff is a sign of good neigh- 
bourliness. At the same time it is 
only natural that they should be 
excited by the idea of Europe and by 


their success in creating a greater 
degree of unity than Europe has ever 
had before. Nevertheless, their atti- 
tude toward British membership, 
while it varies from country to coun- 
try, seems to suggest that they 
expect Britain to sign away the in- 
terests of the Commonwealth, and 
then negotiate to protect them only 
after they have been signed away. 

It is clear that France has through- 
out been opposed to British member- 
ship of the European Economic 
Community under any circumstances. 
However, the French formula that 
Britain must agree to sign the Treaty 
of Rome as it stands is gaining 
ground among all the European 
powers. Until Britain accepted the 
common external tariff this was sup- 
posed to be the condition of joining 
Europe. Blind signature of the 
Treaty of Rome goes much further. 


Presidential pressure? 


President Kennedy seems to have 
told Mr. Macmillan that he also 
thinks that Britain can reasonably be 
asked to sign into Europe without 
prior negotiation. Inevitably the 
rigidity of this attitude has provoked 
those Commonwealth countries 
which are most concerned about the 
effect of Britain joining the Common 


From The Director 
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Market on their own interests. In 
particular, Mr. Diefenbaker has said 
that there ought to be another Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ Confer- 
ence before any further British deci- 
sion on the Common Market is taken. 
In fact, however, just as the Euro- 
pean attitude has moved towards the 
view that Britain should enter the 
Common Market without making 
terms before doing so, so has the 
attitude of the Commonwealth 
countries shifted towards a rejection 
of British entry into the Common 
Market on any terms that are in 
practice likely to be available. 

Much of the present difficulty lies 
in a double misconception. Europe 
has little understanding of the Com- 
monwealth and the Commonwealth 
has no great understanding of 
Europe. The British position be- 
tween the two is supposed to be that 
In fact, it is at present 


of a bridge. 
more like that of a piece of elastic 
attached to two objects which are 


moving away from each _ other. 
Sooner or later the elastic is likely to 
brea’. 

The Commonwealth has so far 
failed to understand that the attrac- 
tion of Europe is the centripetal 
quality of its organization and that 
the weakness of the Commonwealth 
itself is that the aftermath of the pro- 
cess of independence has left it with 
an inherently centrifugal organiza- 
tion. Those Commonwealth powers 
which do not want Britain to enter 
Europe are still not prepared for the 
decision which would make such a 
policy unnecessary. There never has 
been and there is not now a genuine 


Commonwealth alternative to a Euro- 
pean trading policy for Britain. 


Commonwealth plus Europe 


Such an alternative should not be 
impossible to achieve. Even without 
South Africa the combined economic 
strength of the British Common- 
wealth remains very considerable. 
Indeed, the jealousy which partly 
inspires the attitude both of the 
United States and of some European 
powers is a tribute to the value of 
the Commonwealth and to its power. 
As an unorganized group this is, 
however, largely an unused force. 

A far closer policy of economic co- 
ordination would be possible. If it 
were achieved then there would be 
a real choice both for Britain herself 
and for the other Commonwealth 
countries. A position of strength 
could either be used in order to main- 
tain the independence of the Com- 
monwealth from other groups or to 
negotiate settlements with other 
groups on level terms. The Com- 
monwealth and Europe, properly 
combined, would be a formidable and 
hopeful grouping of powers. 

The condition of re-organizing the 
Commonwealth must be a deliberate 
policy of economic co-ordination and 
of the expansion of inter-Common- 
wealth trade. This is not only a 
matter of expanding trade between 
Britain and other countries in the 
Commonwealth but of expanding 
trade between different countries of 
the Commonwealth. The old Ottawa 
system was a wheel with spokes but 
without a rim. What is needed is a 
Commonwealth economic community 
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to which all the Commonwealth 
countries equally belong and which 
provides for trade between all of 
them. 

Such a policy is conceivable but it 
is really only conceivable if the coun- 
tries concerned want it. If Mr. 
Diefenbaker wants to keep Britain 
out of Europe then he must be will- 
ing to accept the only valid alterna- 
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tive policy. At the present moment 
the intransigence of France may keep 
Britain out of Europe anyway; in the 
long run the Commonwealth will 
only survive as a strong body if its 
members can make the imaginative 
jump from the desire for independ- 
ence to the need for closer integration 
within a few short years of independ- 
ence having been achieved. 


Heart of the Commonwealth 


IF Great Britain is to remain the 
heart of the Commonwealth, let us 
remember that the function of the 
heart is to pump life blood to the 
extremities of the body. This life 
blood takes the form of overseas in- 
dustrial expansion, investment, emi- 
gration and the supply of technical 
“know-how”. We should therefore 
ask ourselves: 


(a) Are we to become part of the 
land mass of Europe by focus- 
ing our eyes on a 250 million 
doorstep market of high pur- 
chasing power? 


or 


Do we seek to maintain our 
maritime position throughout 
the world, expand inter-Com- 
monwealth trade, and help 750 
million, 90% of whom have 
little or no purchasing power 
at this time but which repre- 
sent an immensely profitable 
potential ? 

The Commonwealth represents the 


greatest potential in every field, and 
far greater than anything the Com- 
mon Market can provide. In the end 
countries with a distant seaview win 
over those looking towards the land. 

Should the non-Communist world 
decide to divide itself into regional 
trading groups, Commonwealth 
countries will be sucked into such a 
grouping unless they themselves form 
a trading group. Either this or they 
fall victims to Communist infiltration 
and the whole Commonwealth con- 
ception collapses. 

Writing in the June issue of Com- 
monwealth Digest the Deputy High 
Commissioner for Australia says: 
“This idea of increasing productivity 
—greater output per man—is cer- 
tainly present within our minds when 
we speak of growth. But it is not the 
only idea or even the most prominent 
idea. Greater output comes from 
more output per man—but it also 
comes from more men. And more 
men is one of the prime objects of 
government policy.” 


From Newsletter. The Commonwealth Migration Council 





Demand and Supply 


THE most important economic rule 
is that the demand for goods and 
services should be equated to supply, 
and it is failure to observe this rule 
that leads to so many difficulties in 
the economic sphere. Some time ago 
Mr. Reginald Maudling, President of 
the Board of Trade, said: “A wholly 
unrestrained home market seems to 
lead to an expansion of demand 
greater than our resources can bear’. 


Demand, however, can only be 
made effective if expressed in terms 
of purchasing power in the hands of 
the consumer. If demand outruns 
supply, surely it can only do so be- 
cause the creation of new money and 
credit is not related to the availability 
of goods and services as it should be. 
It is no answer to the problem to let 
new money come into circulation and 
then tax it back, for in the meantime 
the new money has played its part 
in inflating costs and prices. The 
regulator needed, therefore, is one 
that relates the supply of money and 
credit to the increased capacity to 
produce real wealth; i.e., goods and 
services of all kinds. It is nonsense 
to suggest that there is no alternative 
to the monetary tap being either full 
on or turned completely off. Yet 
this is how the present system oper- 
ates. 

Monetary weapons at present at 
the disposal of the authorities are in- 
adequate for this task. The trouble 
with these weapons is that, when they 
are applied, they turn off the tap al- 
together, and thus discourage econo- 
mic growth. Sir Roy Harrod has 


pointed out that between 1955 and 
1960 some {£2,000m.-worth of goods 
and services were lost to the U.K. as 
a result of under-use of resources, 
due to restrictive policies. 


Science of money supply 


When one looks at the way new 
money comes into circulation it be- 
comes clear that a more scientific 
regulator of money supply is vitally 
necessary. New money comes into 
circulation as a result of the Com- 
mercial Banks’ carrying out their 
normal business of making loans, 
granting overdrafts, and purchasing 
securities. Creation of additional 
money and credit depends on the 
readiness of the authorities to provide 
the liquid assets which enable the 
banks to increase the supply of bank 
credit, but the authorities make no 
conscious effort to ensure that the 
effective demand for goods and ser- 
vices is related to supply. It is here 
that the main regulator is needed. 
The monetary tap should not be 
turned full on, neither should it be 
turned completely off. It is because 
these have been the only two alter- 
natives available that the U.K. has 
had the ‘stop-go’ economy to which 
the Chancellor referred. 


The main lesson to be learned is 
that those who manage money should 
do so with the clear-cut objective of 
relating the ability to buy (demand) 
to the capacity to produce (supply). 
They should permit effective demand 
to grow at a realistic rate, based on 


From an article ‘Regulating the U.K. Economy’, published in Far East Trade 
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the community’s ability to increase 
production. 

The case for a_ steadily rising 
supply of money, keeping pace with 
economic growth has been urged 
elsewhere, notably by Professor Ed- 
ward Shaw and Professor Milton 
Friedman. They suggest that as 
national output increases, so should 
the money supply, and that this 


would maintain a stable general price 
level. 


If, instead of concentrating his 
attention on collecting more money 
through taxation, the Chancellor had 
looked for this new regulator which 
dealt with the sources of new 
money, he would have made a major 
contribution to solving the U.K.’s 
internal economic problem. 


The Velocity of Circulation 
By Professor E. VICTOR MORGAN 


THOUGH it is generally agreed that 
a very drastic change in the quantity 
of money must affect the price level, 
there is still wide difference of 
opinion as to the precise way in 
which the two are connected, and 
the closeness of the link. A change 
in the price level will obviously 
affect the total value of payments 
being made in money, and so differ- 
ent views as to the closeness of the 
connection between the money stock 
and the price level imply differing 
opinions as to the importance of 
changes in the velocity of circulation. 
These differences range all the way 
from Mr. Manning Dacey’s, “Pro- 
vided the quantity of money is kept 
on a tight rein, it is unlikely that 
an inflationary rise in velocity will 
get out of hand”,* to the Radcliffe 
Committee’s, “we cannot find any 
reason for supposing, or any experi- 
ence in monetary history indicating, 
that there is any limit to the velocity 


of circulation”*. 


Here there is need for far more 
research, but such evidence as we 
have is much more in favour of Mr. 
Dacey than of the Committee. The 
periods of hyper-inflation, when 
velocity has risen very greatly, have 
always been associated with great 
increases in the volume of money, 
usually because governments have 
resorted to the creation of new 
money to finance a budget deficit. 
At other times there have been quite 
numerous cases where a reduction in 
the volume of money (or a check to 
its rise) has not been frustrated by 
changes in velocity, but has been 
followed by reduced spending and 
falling prices. Moreover, the very 
thorough study of deposit velocity in 
America by Dr. George Garvy* 
strongly suggests that the behaviour 
patterns of the persons and institu- 
tions who hold cash are fairly stable 
in the short run and that there 
would, therefore, be strong obstacles 
to an idefinite increase in velocity. 


From an articie entitled Money, Liquidity and Interest Rates 
from Lloyds Bank Review 


W. Manning Dacey, Money Under Review, Hutchinson, 1960, p. 16. 


* i cliffe 
I (sarvey 
1959 


Report, para 391 
COT} Deposi 
York 


t Velocity and its Significance, Federal Reserve Bank of New 





THE VELOCITY OF CIRCULATION 


There will not be any clearly 
defined ceiling beyond which velocity 
cannot possibly rise but, so long as 
there is reasonable confidence in the 
future value of the unit of account, 
there will be a range within which 
each increase encounters steadily 
mounting pressure. As velocity rises 
an increasing number of persons and 
institutions will begin to feel that 
their cash balances are low in rela- 
tion to the volume of payments which 
they have to make; in other words, 


20! 


they will feel uncomfortably il- 
liquid. They may react by trying to 
rebuild cash balances, either by 
cutting down expenditure, calling in 
debts or refusing to grant new 
credit, but these processes will be 
subtle and difficult to observe. The 
clearest indicator of how liquid people 
feel will be the rate of interest, 
though even this is difficult to inter- 
pret because the yields on different 
types of assets will be affected to a 
very different extent. 


Dual Tariff System 


A NEW Hungarian foreign trade 
regulation which will come into force 
some time next year introduces a dual 
tariff system for all imports. Until 
now, Hungary has operated a single- 
column tariff for the goods of ail 
countries, 

Mr. Imre Katona, Hungarian com- 
mercial counsellor in London, told 
the Hungarian News Service that the 
new regulation was a defensive 
measure against increasing discrim- 
ination in Europe. 

“Like most other countries, we 
usually include a  most-favoured 
nation clause into our trade agree- 
ments. We have such agreements 
with all the countries of the Six and 
Seven groupings, but we consider 
that the clause is being negatived by 
the preferential tariffs operating 
within the groups,” said Mr. Katona. 


“This means that Hungary must 
face unfair competition with countries 
linked to one or other of the groups. 


“For many years we have accepted, 
as other nations have, the fact that 
Britain gives preferential tariffs to 
Commonwealth countries, and this 
has not worried us unduly. 

“But the position is quite different 
now that most West European coun- 
tries are linked to these two economic 
groupings, and there is no telling 
where this discrimination will end. 

“But I must tell you,” stressed Mr. 
Katona, “that the last thing we want 
is a tariff war. That is why the new 
regulation will not come into force 
for a year. 

“We are hoping that by then there 
will be second thoughts on the subject 
by many of our trading partners.” 

Hungarian sales to Britain during 
the first three months of this year 
amounted to £960,000, compared to 
£1,270,000 during the corresponding 
period last year. Exports of British 
goods to Hungary rose from 
£1,050,000 in the first three months 
of last year to {1,300,000 this year. 


From New Hungary 





Dollars Under Review 


(1) ROYAL COMMISSION ON FINANCE IN CANADA 


IN his Budget speech on June 2oth, 
Finance Minister Donald Fleming 
announced that a Royal Commission 
would be appointed to examine 
Canada’s financial system. It would 
be asked to study the workings of the 
Bank of Canada, the chartered banks 
and other financial institutions as well 
as, to quote Mr. Fleming, “such 
broad topics as the pattern and be- 
haviour of interest rates, consumer 
credit and instalment financing and 
the management of the public debt”. 
No investigation of this scope has 
been made in Canada since the Mac- 
Millan Commission of 1933, whose 
report resulted in the establishment 
of the Bank of Canada. 


The sensational events of the last 
few weeks have underlined the need 
for such a Royal Commission, It is 
apparent that—quite apart from 
questions of personality and disputes 
over particular policies—the head-on 
clash between the Bank of Canada 
and the Cabinet was due in large 
measure to confusion about the func- 
tion of the Bank and its relations with 
the Government. The Bank of Can- 
ada Act needs to be revised to specify 
more clearly the duties and powers 
of the Bank in today’s economy and 
to clarify its constitutional position. 
There must never again be any doubt 
that the Bank of Canada is bound to 
carry out the monetary policy of the 
State; yet at the same time the Bank 
must be safeguarded against partisan 


pressure and interference with its 
ordinary operations. 


Slow and steady 


Satisfactory legislation of this sort 
cannot be prepared easily or im a 
hurry. It will require a very careful 
study by experts, including men 
familiar with the central banking 
systems of other countries. The 
report of a Roya] Commission such as 
Mr. Fleming proposed would be the 
best possible foundation for a new 
Act. 

The Bank of Canada, however, is 
by no means the only financial prob- 
lem which needs investigation. In 
the 28 years since the MacMillan 
Commission presented its report, 
Canada, along with the rest of the 
world, has passed through an econo- 
mic revolution. Here, at random, are 
a few of the significant changes in 
the financial world since 1933: 


1. An immense rise in production, 
trade and living standards, and, 
accompanying them, an inflation of 
the currency. 

2. A massive increase in the 
national debt, the management of 
which is now an extremely difficult 
and delicate business. 

3. A much higher level of taxa- 
tion. 

4. The expansion of new forms of 
consumer credit, especially instal- 
ment buying, whose effect on the 
economy as a whole—as well as on 


From The Globe and Mail, Toronto 
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the fortunes of individual families— 
may be dangerous unless they are 
subject to some measure of control. 

5. The development of new forms 
of mass saving such as pension funds, 
which represent a steadily growing 
share of the nation’s capital. The 
management of these funds so as to 
safeguard the contributors while at 
the same time making the money 
available for constructive investment 
presents a number of new problems. 


Precedent 


The composition of the Royal 
Commission requires careful con- 
sideration. The MacMillan Com- 
mission was headed by a British 
economist, Lord MacMillan, and 
comprised in all two British and three 
Canadian members. The precedent 
is a useful one. In our opinion, the 
new Commission should have no 
more than five members, and should 


(2) 


ON June 19, the Commission on 
Money and Credit (CMC) gave the 
President the first copy of its 282- 
page report on the U.S. monetary and 
credit system. The President was 
quoted as commenting that the report 
“could make an important contribu- 
tion to the health and strength of our 
economy”. 

The CMC was created in May 1958 
under the sponsorship of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
after it had become clear that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s 1957 proposal for 
a similar study under government 
sponsorship had bogged down in a 
political controversy over who should 
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be headed by a non-Canadian and 
perhaps have a non-Canadian majo- 
rity. 

There are two reasons for this. In 
the first place, recent events have 
created violent divisions in the ranks 
of Canadian economists and business 
leaders. It might be difficult to find 
a qualified all-Canadian commission 
which would be generally accepted 
as impartial. 

In the second place, and more 
importantly, the most impressive 
economic progress of recent years has 
been made in Western Europe. 
European nations seem to have been 
far more successful than Canada in 
solving present-day economic prob- 
lems, including those of banking and 
finance. Qualified experts from one 
or more of these countries would 
bring a fresh viewpoint to the Cana- 
dian situation and should be able to 
give very valuable advice. 


REVIEWING THE U.S. FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


do it. The CMC was a private group 
made up of 25 citizens drawn from 
business, finance, labour, agriculture, 
and education. It had the benefit of 
co-operation from government agen- 
cies, Congress, business, and educa- 
tors in amassing many thousand 
pages of material. 


Centralizing monetary power 


The Commission sees no need for 
“wholesale overhaul of our financial 


structure.” It does propose de- 
emphasizing the voluntary, private, 
and regional character of the Federal 
Reserve System, and would centralize 
more power in the Federal Reserve 


From Monthly Letter, First National City Bank 
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Board and reduce the Board from 
seven members to five. The role of 
the regional Banks would become 
almost exclusively operational and 
advisory. Discount rates, now estab- 
lished by each Reserve Bank “sub- 
ject to the review and determination” 
of the Reserve Board, would be set 
by the Board of Governors and be 
uniform countrywide. The Federal 
Open Market Committee, which now 
has five of its twelve seats occupied 
by Reserve Bank presidents, would 
be abolished and its functions taken 
over by the Board. 


The CMC would give the Presi- 
dent more influence over the more 
powerful, smaller Board. Thus, the 
Commission proposes that the four- 
year terms of office of the Chairman 
and Vice Chairman of the Board of 
Governors should coincide with the 
President’s term and that the 
term for members of the Board 
should be reduced from 14 to Io 
years, with one appointment expiring 
every odd-numbered year. The Com- 
mission’s concept is that the President 
should be the central “organizational 
focus” of all government policies 
aimed at the prescribed goals of 
“low levels of unemployment, an 
adequate rate of economic growth, 
and reasonable price stability”. 

This, of course, touches on the 
statutory independence of banks of 
issue from the Treasury. The prac- 
tical stumbling block, as we have had 
opportunity to observe, is that when 
a power to create money is vested in 
the Executive it tends to be exercised 
by the Treasury Department which, 
with large and continuing borrowing 
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problems, has an occupational bias 
in favour of cheap money. With 
memories still alive of the inflationary 
bond price pegging experience, 
1942-51, when the Federal Reserve 
accepted a subordinate role to the 
Treasury Department, there remains 
widespread public support for the 
view expressed by President Eisen- 
hower in 1956: 


The Federal Reserve Board is 
set up as a separate agency of 
Government. It is not under the 
authority of the President, and I 
really personally believe it would 
be a mistake to make it definitely 
and directly responsible to the poli- 
tical head of the state. 


Mr. Eisenhower made this broad- 
gauge statement after his Secretary 
of the Treasury had objected to an 
advance in Federal Reserve discount 
rate. An independent Federal 
Reserve can take necessary but un- 
popular restrictive actions to which 
the Treasury would object and for 
which a President might not wish to 
take political responsibility. As 
Senator Douglas once commented on 
the Treasury-Federal Board relation- 
ship, “good fences make good neigh- 


bours”’. 


Instruments of Federal Reserve 

Policy 

The Federal Reserve regulates the 
availability of credit with the aim of 
providing enough money to support 
high levels of employment but not so 
much money as to bring upward 
pressures on prices. The instruments 
used are the discount rate (the rate 
charged member banks on borrowings 
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from Federal Reserve Banks), pur- 
chases or sales of government securi- 
ties in the open market, and changes 
in cash reserve requirements of the 
6,174 member banks. The Com- 
mission took note of a wide variety 
of proposals for new devices to regu- 
late credit. But, after sifting the 
evidence, it saw few needs for change. 


Inequities of Regulation 


The most dramatic changes in the 
nation’s money and credit structure 
over the past generation have come 
about from the enormous growth of 
the public debt and the multiplica- 
tion of financial institutions and in- 
termediaries which perform banking 
or quasi-banking functions and create 
liquid assets regarded by holders as 
“money” without being subject to 
the controls and regulations that cir- 
cumscribe the operations of com- 
mercial banks. The Commission 
deals with this subject in relation to 
the money supply, noting that the 
public chooses to hold funds in the 
form of highly liquid earning assets 
such as savings and time deposits 
with various classes of institutions, 
savings and loan shares, saving bonds, 
and Treasury bills. 


The report counsels discretion in 
the issuance of Treasury bills, but 
rejects the idea that direct Federal 
Reserve controls should be extended 
generally to insurance companies, 
savings banks, savings and loan 
associations, and other nonbank in- 
termediaries. The thought is that 
Federal Reserve policy can and does 
influence nonbank lenders, albeit 
indirectly, through its impact on 


conditions in the money and capital 
markets. 


The Commission, however, shows 
concern over the unevenness of regu- 
lation of various classes of financial 
institutions with effects of distorting 
the pattern of growth. In particular, 
the nation’s commercial banks have 
been fenced in by restrictions on 
branching, high cash reserve require- 
ments, heavier taxation, and restric- 
tions on interest payable on deposits. 


Some neglected fundamentals 


Partly because it is so deeply con- 
cerned over keeping unemployment 
at a low level, and partly because of 
entrenched differences of philosophy 
among its members, the report fails 
to face up in an unequivocal way to 
the fundamentals on which progress 
should be sought and freedom and 
initiative sustained. While express- 
ing the opinion that we should be 
able to reduce the rate of erosion of 
the value of the dollar, it takes an 
indulgent view toward the rising 
course of government expenditure 
and taxes which have more to do 
with the price trend than is 
monly recognized. 


com. 


The section on the balance of pay- 
ments, not on the original agenda, 
lacks proper recognition of the criti- 
cal importance of a stable dollar for 


a stable world economy. It says the 
use of restrictive monetary and fiscal 
policies may be “too costly” in terms 
of unemployment and lower growth 
as a means of rectifying a balance- 
of-payments deficit. It would rely 
on various “specific measures,” which 
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to many will seem both inadequate 
and inappropriate. It recommends 
retaining the present dollar price of 
gold as “a central pivot in the ex- 
change rates structure”. Yet it goes 
on to suggest that: “If large U.S. 
payments deficits appear persistent, 
the need for a change in the exchange 
rate structure must be recognized, 
and the change can be either a U.S. 
devaluation or an appreciation of 
some other currencies.” Urging re- 
moval of the Federal Reserve gold 
requirement, it would seem disposed 
to allow the United States to be de- 
nuded of its gold and leaves doubt 
that it would even then face up to the 
need for fiscal discipline. This is 
something less than the firm attach- 
ment to external stability of the 
dollar which our own interests and 
our international responsibilities call 
for, and is a good example of the 
cloudy compromises which mar the 
report. 

The report holds that “a mixed 
private and public system best meets 
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our national needs”. Objecting to 
this, one Commission member, J. 
Cameron Thomson, comments that 
what should have been written is 
that: “The Commission holds that 
primary reliance on economic free- 
dom and reliance on the market 
mechanism for the allocation of pro- 
ducts and resources is a continuing 
national objective.” Our “mixed 
economy” is threatening to become 
a mixed-up economy, one without 
clear purpose or guiding principle. 

If we want to rely on the enterprise 
of the individual to get us ahead we 
must buttress his incentives, nourish 
self-reliance, limit the percentage for 
the tax-collector, and give the private 
tax-paying sector of the economy 
room in which to grow and prosper. 

We should never allow ourselves to 
forget that progress is the product 
of human effort. Money is worth- 
less except as people will work to 
earn and save it for the good of 
themselves, their families, their com- 
munities, and their nation. 


Sir Roy Harrod on Growth 


GROWTH depends, among other things, on the demand for goods being 


sufficient in total. This demand depends very much nowadays on policy 
measures, in the sphere of tight or easy money, budget surpluses, restrictions 
on hire purchases, nationalised industries’ programmes, etc. Growth depends 
also on energy and enterprise. If we ask why British industrial growth has 
been so poor in the last six years compared with our earlier records and the 
current records of Continental countries, it seems perverse to attribute this 
to some sudden deterioration in the innate qualities of our people, when there 
is a much more reasonable explanation present, namely, chronic restraints on 
the demand for goods applied much more strongly than they have ever been 
in our past history (apart from war) or than they are now in competitor 
countries which are showing higher rates of expansion. 
From an article entitled “Priorities” published in “The Director” 





Investing in the Federation 


Specially contributed by A. E. P. ROBINSON, High Commissioner for 
the Federation 


ANY developing country clearly 
depends to a great extent for its 
capital requirements on investment 
from abroad. The needs of large 
primary industries and of Govern- 
ment investment in basic services can 
be met fully only with such external 
capital. But there must also be a 
large element of local capital, and in 
the provision of this, as part of the 
cost of its total investment, the Fed- 
eration has done very well. In the 
last three years, out of the total capital 
investment in the Federation of £403 
million, an amount of £311 million 
came from local sources, including 
provision for depreciation by Com- 


panies. 


One development which has taken 
place in the Federation since its 
establishment in 1953 and which can 
be attributed wholly to the existence 
of the Federation is the development 
of the local capital market. There 
was no central bank before the 
establishment of the Federation. 
There was a Currency Board, which 
provided a common currency for the 
use of the three territories of North- 
ern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Apart from the 
Currency Board, there were three 
commercial banks, a number of in- 
surance companies and a few build- 
ing societies. These various finan- 
cial institutions, although they served 
a useful purpose, could not be re- 


garded as part of a co-ordinated 
capital market. In 1956, shortly after 
the establishment of the Federation, 
a central bank was established, which 
is known as the Bank of Rhodesia 
& Nyasaland. In the same year a 
Federal Hire Purchase Act was 
passed. From 1953 onwards there 
was a major increase in the number 
of registered insurance companies 
and building societies. 


Financial Institutions 


Two discount houses organized on 
the familiar pattern established in the 
United Kingdom were set up. These 
two discount houses play an impor- 
tant part in providing a market for 
Commercial Bills, Treasury Bills and 
short-dated Government stock. They 
also provide a useful outlet for short- 
term funds held by other financial 
institutions by their acceptance of 
call money. 

In addition, two merchant banks 
have been established which provide 
a most valuable service for the devel- 
opment of external trade through 
their ability to provide acceptance 
credits. These merchant banks have 
also played a considerable part in the 
development of the markets for Com- 
mercial and Treasury Bills. 


The commercial banking system 
has also been extended and five 
commercial banks now operate in the 
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Rhodesias and Nyasaland. These 
are: The Standard Bank, Barclays 
Bank D.C. & O., Netherlands Bank, 
National and Grindlays Bank, and 
the Ottoman Bank 

With the passing of the Hire Pur- 
chase Act in 1956, another type of 
financial institution was established, 
namely financial houses providing 
funds for hire purchase or instalment 
credit purchases. Today there are 
five large finance houses of this 
nature in the Federation. 

As a result of this growth in the 
number and types of financial insti- 
tutions since 1953, it is now possible 
to obtain and arrange financial ser- 
vices within the Federation which 
are in advance of what can be 
obtained in a number of Common- 
wealth countries. Since its establish- 
ment in 1957 the Treasury Bill 
market has been successfully devel- 
oped, and as a result Treasury Bills 
are quite widely used for short-term 
investment purposes. This growth 
of the Treasury Bill market has in 
turn created facilities for dealing in 
Commercial Bills, with the result 
that there has been considerable 
development in this field. Another 
advantage is that private industry 
now has available institutions which 
will undertake the issue of equity or 
fixed interest securities in the local 
capital market. The number of these 
issues each year is still relatively 
small but the important fact is that 
private business can approach in- 
vestors by means of public issues 
through highly reputable finance 
houses. 


The machinery therefore exists for 
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the initiation and processing of all 
types of investment in the Federa- 
tion. Within the last few years it 
has been elaborated with the estab- 
lishment of officially sponsored In- 
dustrial Development Corporations 
in Southern and Northern Rhodesia 
and an Industrial Loans Board in 
Nyasaland. These are in addition to 
the privately operated Development 
Corporation already existing. 


Basic strength 


The basic strength of the Federal 
economy lies in the richness of its 
natural resources. Existing opera- 
tions in mining and agriculture—for 
instance, copper, asbestos, chrome, 
tobacco and tea—are widely known, 
but it is also known that there is 
great potentiality for future develop- 
ment. With the existence of plenti- 
ful and relatively cheap electric 
power, scope now exists for the accel- 
erated growth of many primary pro- 
cessing industries, such as ferro- 
chrome, ferro-manganese and steel. 
Furthermore, the growing demand 
exerted through the increasing in- 
comes of more and more Africans is 
creating a bigger local market for 
industries producing consumer goods. 


There exists, therefore, a sound 
integrated economy, capable of im- 
proving and sustaining the livelihood 
of the Federation’s growing popula- 
tion and also providing excellent 
opportunity for private investors. 
The policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to encourage private enter- 
prise in every way possible and the 
Government itself will not engage in 
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any activity that private enterprise is 
willing to undertake unless it is 
regarded as being in the national 
interest. Governments in the Feder- 
ation have de-nationalised where 
private enterprise has shown itself 
willing to take over. This continues 
to be Government policy. The 
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Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land has developed so fast and so 
successfully due in the main to the 
courage and enterprise of its private 
investors, and there is no doubt that 
newcomers in this field will find 
many opportunities for profitable in- 
vestment in the future. 


What the Federation stands for in African 
and World Affairs 


By a Special 


LOOKING at the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland against the 


background of the present complex 
political scene in Africa there is little 
doubt that a great deal is at stake. 
For it is here in Central Africa that 
the experiment of racial partnership 


is undergoing its sternest test. For 
the moment, the big task, basic to all 
else, is to resolve the political and 
constitutional problems of the coun- 
try. These cannot be minimised in 
any way because they have their roots 
in the historical traditions of a coun- 
try less than 70 years old. But the 
task is being tackled boldly and 
energetically, and, with the prevail- 
ing sense of urgency, much has been 
achieved. 

Economic partnership has shown 
that European and African interests 
are interdependent and it is this fun- 
damental fact which all responsible 


Correspondent 


people in the Federation are hoping 
will carry the country to a united, 
peaceful, non-racial nation, commit- 
ted to the ideals upon which the 
British Commonwealth is founded. 


Support for Partnership 


There is overwhelming evidence 
that the majority of Africans and 
Europeans in Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land support partnership, and they 
see it as the only policy which can 
shield the Federation from the econ- 
omic and political chaos which has 
become manifest in the Congo and 
other parts of Africa. Fortunately, 
the difficulties over the policy of racial 
partnership have not been on funda- 
mentals, but on the speed at which 
the policy can be implemented, and 
there is little doubt that it is the 
interdependence of the races which 
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must eventually override all political 
and social difficulties and bring all its 
enormous potential to fruition. 


It is, of course, vital not only to 
the Federation and to the Common- 
wealth but to the world at large that 
the partnership experiment in Cen- 
tral Africa proves successful. With 
partnership an accomplished fact, 
without the crude manifestations of 
racial arrogance and prejudice, Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland could set a pat- 
tern for the rest of the world, and the 
Federation could emerge as the one 
area in a troubled continent capable 
of demonstrating the values to be 
derived from the community of in- 
terests as between nations and indi- 
viduals of different races. 


The greatest of Africa’s many 
problems has always been poverty 
and lack of education. The increased 
prosperity resulting from the econo- 
mic viability of the Federation has 
enabled the four governments of the 
Federal area to devote more money to 
improving the health, education and 
general living standards of the more 
backward inhabitants of the country. 


An expanding economy 


Herein lies the best argument for 
the Federation, and, of course, for 
the presence of a large permanently 
settled European community which 
has provided the impetus and skill 
necessary to create an expanding eco- 
nomy capable of absorbing the mass 
of the population and satisfying their 
aspirations, 

Furthermore, the concept of Fed- 
eration had the immediate effect of 
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creating confidence in the minds of 
investors, both on the African con- 
tinent and overseas, and in conse- 
quence a great inflow of capital has 
been coming into the country—capi- 
tal which has been responsible for the 
Federation’s rate of development, 
unprecedented on the continent of 
Africa. Thus, in the eight years 
since Federation came into being, the 
country has been the scene of a spec- 
tacular industrial revolution. In that 
time an immense number of projects 
has been implemented, including fac- 
tories, housing schemes, schools and 
other institutions, roads, land devel- 
opment, irrigation and hydro-electric 
schemes, and as a result the African 
people, in particular, have benefited 
tremendously. Jobs and skills of all 
kinds have been opened to them and 
higher wages are being paid, the 
general effect of which can be seen 
not only in the individual achieve- 
ments of Africans in all walks of life, 
but also in the political consciousness 
that is in evidence today. 


The economy of the country is 
based on minerals—chiefly copper, 
followed by asbestos, gold, chrome 
and zinc—and on agriculture, which 
is most strongly represented by 
tobacco in Southern Rhodesia. The 
nationai income of the Federation has 
risen from £335m. in 1953 to about 
£464m. in 1960. 


Kariba 


To keep pace with the rapidly 
growing demand for power by the 
Federation’s industries, the {£114m. 
Kariba project was brought into 
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operation last year—a symbol of the 
vision, faith ard enterprise of the 
architects of Federation. Another 


project, the Kyle dam, has just been 
completed in Southern Rhodesia at a 
cost of £2m. to serve the needs of the 
sugar growing industry, and to pro- 
vide irrigation for land in the area 
which has vast agricultural potential. 


But it should be stressed that, 
while enormous strides have been 
made in recent years in all fields of 
economic activity many of the coun- 
try’s resources are still undeveloped. 
The reasons are bound up with the 
fact that the task of advancing a popu- 
lation of nearly 8,000,000 Africans, 
economically and otherwise, rests 
largely with a mere 300,000 white 
people who must provide leadership 
in all walks of life in the Federation, 
and also with the fact that Europe and 
America have not been in a position 
to provide all the capital and skilled 
manpower needed in underdeveloped 
countries. But in time there can be 
no doubt that this potential wealth, 
harnessed to the goodwill and co- 
operation of all races, will earn for 
the Federation a prominent place on 
the African continent. 


Investment 


The purchasing power of the Fed- 
eration’s present population, if suffi- 
ciently developed, can be of inestim- 
able value to industrial progress and 
to Commonwealth investment pros- 
pects on the African continent. The 
economic importance of the Federa- 
tion in this connection is further 
emphasized in the respect that, with 


the exception of South Africa and 
Algeria, it has the largest perman- 
ently settled white population than 
the rest of Africa. There you find 
the skill, drive and incentive genius 
which are very necessary assets in the 
building of a new country. 


One supposes that when law and 
order and political stability finally 
prevail in ali Africa, a great flood of 
capital from the West will begin to 
flow into this great continent to cash 
in on its immense potential resources. 
In that event countries such as the 
Federation will have a distinct advan- 
tage because private capital looks for 
areas where not only natural wealth 
exists, but also where it can be wisely 
invested and used to ensure the 
greatest possible returns. As it is the 
Federation is one of the very few 
largest copper producing areas in the 
Western world; it has substantial 
reserves of coal, asbestos, gold, 
chrome and other minerals; a sound 
and flourishing tobacco industry; in 
fact a well balanced, highly organised 
economy which includes secondary 
industries capable of supplying local 
markets with a wide range of manu- 
factured goods. 


Thus the Federation is poised on 
the brink of a major achievement 
which, when fully gained, will go a 
long way towards solving one of the 
world’s most pressing problems. Its 
influence in international affairs will 
then assume an importance not un- 
deserved by a young country whose 
determination to prove its policy to 
the world is overcoming a mass of 
political entanglements. 





A Broadly Based Federal Economy 
By H. W. ROBERTS, Counsellor, Trade and Economics Section 


THE emphasis usually placed on 
some aspects of the Federal economy 
and the spectacular achievements in 
particular fields, tends to distract 
attention from the developments and 
the needs in others. Kariba is the 
outstanding but not the only sign of 
economic prozress. Mining (particu- 
larly copper) is the big yolk in a big 
egg in the Federal basket, but its 
relative size is decreasing. 

Whereas in 1954 all mining pro- 
vided 26.5 per cent of the gross 
domestic product, in 1960 it provided 
22.1 per cent. Manufacturing, on 
the other hand, increased its share 
of the G.N.P. from 77 per cent in 
1954 to 10.3 per cent in 1960. And 
one face which constantly lies behind 
all this, and which tends to be for- 
gotten, is that agriculture provides 
the largest share of the G.N.P., both 
absolutely and relatively. 

Excluding the African subsistence 
economy, which is entirely rural, 
agriculture—African and Non-Afri- 
can—produced a total value of 
£99.9 million in 1960, or 17.9 per 
cent of the G.N.P. On top of this, 
African subsistence agriculture is 
estimated to have produced {39.2 
million, or 7.0 per cent of the G.N.P. 
These latter figures are no more than 
estimates and could be some way 
out, but there is no doubt about the 
importance of agriculture in the 
country’s life. 


Pressure of African population 


This is brought out even more 


clearly when one looks at the distri- 
bution of African labour over the 
various sectors of the economy, and 
the growing pressure of the African 
population on available means of 
livelihood. In 1960, there were 1.2 
million Africans in employment in 
the money economy in the Federa- 
tion. Of these, 380,000 were em- 
ployed in agriculture, compared 
with 105,000 in mining, 145,000 in 
manufacturing, and 137,000 in 
building and construction. Apart 
from these 1.2 million persons plus 
their dependents, the remainder of 
the 8 million Africans can be taken 
as being in the rural subsistence 
economy. 

It is from this part of the popula- 
tion that the main demand for work 
and for a higher standard of living 
will come. When one takes into 
account that over 50 per cent of the 
total African population is under 20 
years of age, the pressure of this 
demand in the coming decade be- 
comes clear. Insofar as the pressure 
exists in the towns the work will have 
to come mainly from industry and 
construction, and existing expansion, 
and the future plans, in these sectors 
are accordingly important. But the 
limitations have to be recognized; 
despite the increase in the value of 
the output of industry from {27.8 
million in 1954 to £5§7.2 million in 
1961, the number of Africans em- 
ployed in industry only rose from 
100,000 in 1954 to 145,000 in 1960. 
In mining the number of Africans 
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employed dropped from 112,000 in 
1954 to 105,000 in 1960, despite an 
increase in the value of output from 
£96 million to £124,000 in 1960. 


Rural development 


These facts point to some import- 
ant conclusions. One is that there 
is a great need for added impetus to 
the development of rural areas, to in- 
crease the amount of work for the 
rising population, and another is that 
such development has to be co-ordin- 
ated in the general economic pro- 
gramme. Industrial development 


must be part of a co-ordinated plan 
of economic development. 


The burden of meeting the first of 
these needs falls mainly on the Gov- 
ernments of the Federation, and the 
latter are very much aware of it. It 
is towards this end that so much 
work has already gone into land con- 
servation and irrigation work, that 
such projects as the Sabi Valley 
scheme in Southern Rhodesia, the 
Kafue Basin scheme in Northern 
Rhodesia, and the Shire Valley 
scheme in Nyasaland have been 
initiated. Each will open up great 
tracts of country to progressive 
farming and lead to a decent stand- 
ard of living for hundreds of thous- 
ands of Africans. And they all need 
capital funds—for which the Gov- 
ernments must look chiefly to the 
United Kingdom and international 
agencies. The World Bank has 
already invested {2 million in South- 
ern Rhodesian African agricultural 
development, while the United 
Nations Special Fund is financing a 
£4 million survey of the Kafue Basin. 
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As part of its own effort, the North- 
ern Rhodesia Minister of Finance in 
his recent budget speech has an- 
nounced a new {30 million pro- 
gramme for rural development in that 
Territory. 

This is not to say that the part 
played by private enterprise in help- 
ing to finance economic development 
—even in the public sector—is not 
very important. The Copper Mining 
Companies, the British South Africa 
Company, and commercial banks 
played a direct part in the financing 
of Kariba, for instance, while private 
financial organizations are an import- 
ant factor in the local capital market. 
More directly, the stimulus fox in- 
dustrial development, and much agri- 
cultural investment, comes from the 
private sector. 

The need for the inclusion of rural 
development in the broader econo- 
mic programme is accepted by the 
main industrial and agricultural or- 
ganizations, as well as by the Govern- 
ments. There has, indeed, recently 
been increased discussion between 
the Joint Organizations for Com- 
merce, Industry and Agriculture and 
the Government on the question of 
a co-ordinated approach to economic 
development. There is, in other 
words, no lack of confidence and 
forward-looking inside the country. 


This confidence is justified, with 
the sustained strength of the primary 
export activities such as mining, 
tobacco and tea, and the existence of 
an internal market of over 8 million 
which is increasing at a rate of 
200,000 every year. Despite the 
uncertainties created by non-econo- 
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mic factors, 1960 maintained past 
expansion by showing a steady in- 
crease in industrial building, and 
mineral production, and tobacco ex- 
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ports beating all previous records, 
and manufacturing industry con- 
tinuing to expand in output and 
diversification. 


The Federation’s Trade with Britain 
By J. O. M. WILKINSON, First Secretary, Trade and Economics Section 


DURING the Second World War the 
availability of primary products from 
Commonwealth sources was of the 
utmost importance to Britain. At 
that period the Territories now com- 
prised in the Federation were the 
chief Commonwealth source of one 
of the important metals, copper, and 
a leading source of tobacco. There 
were other commodities of import- 
ance, ¢.g., asbestos, while others, such 
as wattle for the tanning industry, 
were encouraged in the general effort 
to provide safe sterling sources of 
supply. 

The production and export of 
these primary products, and of others, 
have gone on expanding in the years 
since, and the Federation remains an 
important source of British imports. 
Correspondingly, the United King- 
dom remains a most important market 
—the most important market—for 
the Federation. 

In 1960 the Federation provided 
almost half of the United Kingdom’s 
imports of copper and copper alloys 
—s5 million cwts. out of a total of 
11 million. The value to the Feder- 
ation was £61 million. Tobacco 
exports to the United Kingdom from 
the Federation alone were larger than 
from the whole of the remainder of 
the Commonwealth, and second only 


to those from the U.S.A. They were 
worth {£27 million to the Federation. 

Other major Federal exports to 
Britain were asbestos—{4 million, 
tea—{3.7 million, meat—{1.3 mil- 
lion. 

Rut to the Federation the future is 
as important as the present, and the 
United Kingdom market looms large 
in this respect. With regard to meat, 
for instance, the promising start made 
in the last two years is expected to 
proceed as time goes on. And the 
Federation looks especially to the 
development of industrics based on 
the processing of its base minerals— 
and even its extensive iron-ore depo- 
sits—for the future expansion of 
which the United Kingdom market 
is vital. It looks especially to the 
growth of ferro-chrome, ferro-man- 
ganese, and processed copper indus- 
tries; it enjoys the natural economic 
advantages to make such industries 
efficient and competitive. 


Commonwealth Preferences 


It is in the light of these prospects 
that the existence of the Common- 
wealth preferences on imports into 
the United Kingdom are so impor- 
tant. There is, for instance, a pre- 
ference in the United Kingdom of 
10% for wrought copper bars and 
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rods from Commonwealth sources— 
entry from such sources being free of 
duty. The preference rises to 20% 
on some copper products. Such 
agricultural products as tea, meat and 
citrus fruit also enjoy preferences. 

Even where there is no Common- 
wealth preference, as against other 
suppliers, the fact that there is duty- 
free entry into Britain—for such 
commodities as ferro-chrome—means 
a great deal in the expansion of such 
primary industries. 

Looking at the other side—the 
Federation’s imports—the United 
Kingdom is likewise predominant. In 
1960, out of a total value of Federal 
imports of {£160 million, £52 million, 
or 33% of the total, came from the 
United Kingdom. The main items 
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are manufactured products, such as 
motor vehicles, railway rolling stock, 
electrical and other machinery, and 
cotton piece goods. On all these 
preducts the British exporter enjoys 
a tariff preference over other export- 
ers, and in respect of most of these 
items the preference is important. It 
ranges from 5% on locomotives to 
124% on some cotton piece goods. 
But the range of British interest is a 
very wide one, extending to many 
hundreds of classes of goods. 

The tradition of close trade ties in 
both directions between the Federa- 
tion and Britain is a very long one, 
and is one which is valued by the 
Federation. It is one which people 
in the Federation hope will be main- 
tained. 


The Fulcrum of the Federation 
By K. C. ACUTT 


EXPRESSED simply, the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is an 
arrangement by which the efforts of 
a very large number of people over 
an area of about the same size as the 
European Common Market—France, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg 
and Western Germany—can be co- 
ordinated towards building up a 
common prosperity. It is a recogni- 
tion of the elementary fact that the 
combined efforts of several men are 
more effective than the efforts of the 
same men working separately. 


But Federation is more than just 
another very successful trade agree- 


ment. It was the response of a vast 
area in which the need was increas- 
ingly felt for centralized institutions 
as the wave of development spread 
north from South Africa. There 
were no rigid frontiers dividing one 
territory from another on the Euro- 
pean pattern. Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia could not properly be 
regarded as distinct political entities; 
they were areas that were being 
slowly opened up as the railway sys- 
tem moved north and east. 


The Economic Story 


In fact, the economic story of the 
three territories could well be said to 


From an article which first appeared in “Optima”, the Quarterly Review 
of the Anglo American Corporation 
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be the history of the railway line, just 
as the history of Canada, at one stage, 
was the history of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. From Bulawayo the 
railhead was carried on to reach 
Wankie coal field; ther on to Broken 
Hill for the lead and zinc; and finally, 
up to the Copperbelt areas of North- 
ern Rhodesia and the Congo. It also 
went east to Salisbury and Beira, and, 
as each successive link was estab- 
lished, so the way was opened for 
trade and agriculture. 

The railway brought many benefits, 
apart from serving the growing 
agricultural and mining develop- 
ments; it brought English as the 
administrative language to the areas 
it served; it brought the same com- 
mercial practices and laws, the same 
forms of government and the same 
tariff systems . . . labour moved freely 
to any part of the developing area 
where it could find employment. At 
all times the territories were. mutu- 
ally dependent on one another. 

The birth of the Federation was 
therefore not a daring experiment, to 
be proved or disproved by time, but 
a formal recognition of a link that 
had been forged during the early 
development of the three territories. 
It is a process that has parallels in 
the recent histories of Canada, 
Australia and South Africa. 


Population 


In common with other areas where 
peace and stability have been 
secured, one of the results of the de- 
velopment of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland was a tremendous increase 
in population. In 1910 the popula- 
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tion of the three territories was about 
24 million; in 1958 it was nearly 74 
million. But, even then, only about 
one-third of the population had been 
absorbed into the new economy and 
had benefited from the use of money 
as the means of payment for goods 
and services. 


This increase in population is one 
of the key factors in considering the 
future of the Federation. The in- 
crease has outstripped the expansion 
—great as it has been—of the terri- 
tories’ resources, and the old tribal 
system has not been able to meet the 
impact of such changes. In other 
ages, emigration, disease or wars 
would have provided relief from these 
pressures. But, today, there can be 
only one satisfactory method of com- 
bating the poverty in the remote 
areas; and that is the better and more 
extensive use of the resources that are 
available for the development of the 
federal area as a whole. 


The increase in population puts 
into perspective the agitation for 


breaking up the Federation. The 
break-up is demanded mainly on poli- 
tical grounds. But the nebulous gains 
in nationalistic pride and (if the 
Congo is any guide) in shaky political 
independence are no substitute for a 
full stomach. Those who are de- 
manding political independence— 
and they represent very much less 
than one per cent of the population 
—do so without any real considera- 
tion for the economic welfare of their 
less fortunate kinsmen. They do so 
in spite of the economic catastrophe 
that could overtake Nyasaland, in 
particular, if it were divorced from 





THE FULCRUM OF THE FEDERATION 


the economic protection of the Fed- 
eration. 


Benefits of Federation 


Certainly the copper and tobacco 
industries could have grown in their 
individua] territories without Federa- 
tion, but it is doubtful whether there 
would have been so marked a devel- 
opment in secondary industries, 
which reflect the nature, the extent 
and the impetus of the economic 
forces being generated in the Feder- 
ation as a whole. In any case, the 


benefits that now flow from the econ- 
omic activities of the individual terri- 
tories could not be repackaged into 
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their three parts if the Federation 
were broken up. 

Everyone stands to gain by Feder- 
ation, some more than others. If it 
were dismembered not only would 
most people suffer, but possibly a 
large population would be condemned 
to a level of squalor and degradation 
for which Nature has its own reme- 
dies. 

Federation is not a means of shar- 
ing wealth: it is a means by which 
greater wealth can be created, wealth 
that could not be created without 
such a scheme of collaboration. 
Any weakening of the federal instru- 
ment would bring with it a corres- 
ponding impairment of its capacity 
for creating further wealth. 


The Federal Budget 
RECORD LEVELS OF OUTPUT 


RECORD levels of output in agri- 
culture, mining. manufacturing, elec- 
tricity generation, rail transport and 
retail distribution were achieved in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland during 1960, despite poli- 
tical trends in certain African coun- 
tries which weakened confidence in 
the continent as a whole. 

This was revealed by the Finance 
Minister, Sir Donald Macintyre, when 
he presented his Budget to the Fed- 
eral Assembly in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Another feature was a rise in the 
volume of exports of just under 8 
per cent, which contributed to a 
record favourable trade balance of 
£56 million. This had the effect of 
reducing the adverse current balance 
of payments from {18 million in 


1959 to £9 million last year. 

One of the major causes of the 
Federation’s balance of payments 
position was a decline in the rate of 
capital inflow, which led to the im- 
position this year of exchange control 
measures. These measures, Sir 
Donald reported, were having effect, 
and banking reserves were already 
rising. 

The Minister forecast further 
increases in output for the current 
year for some industries, including 
agriculture and manufacturing, but 
because of a reduction in the output 
of copper the volume of the national 
production would be at a lower rate 
than for 1960. But he added that 
the market for copper might improve 
which would allow the present re- 
strictions on output to be removed. 





Rhodesian Tobacco 


THE tobacco industry is a major 
factor in the economic life of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. The gross ennual sales amount 
to 250 million lbs. in weight giving 
a cash return of £30 million. Most 
of the crop is exported to Britain. 
Some people in Britain have the im- 
pression that our tobacco farmers are 
of a short-term settler type and few 
seem to realise what tremendous part 
the industry plays in providing em- 
ployment for thousands of workers of 
all races. 

Tobacco farming in Rhodesia in- 
volves considerable capital investment 
in land, buildings, barns and equip- 
ment. Our farmers there form a 
deep-rooted and permanent part of 
our agricultural economy and many 
of them have been on the land for 
several generations. 


During the past 30 years the stan- 
dards have steadily improved until 
today the Rhodesian product is inter- 
nationally recognised as one of the 
finest virginia type tobaccos that is 
found anywhere in the world. What 
makes it such a valuable part of the 
blend in British cigarettes is the fact 
that whereas it compares favourably 
with American virginia it also has a 
special Rhodesian character that is 
unobtainable elsewhere. This gives a 
special flavour to cigarettes which the 
smoking public recognises and enjoys. 

The growers have a great respons- 
ibility to maintain the highest stand- 
ards of production and regularity of 
supply. If they continue to do this 
there is no reason why sales to Britain 
should not steadily increase, thereby 
contributing in even greater measure 
to the prosperity of our country. 


Extrect from an address by The High Commissioner in London for the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Be informed 
on the motives of The Common Market 


Read and re-read 


The Uneertain Ally 1917-1957 
by 


JOHN BIGGS-DAVISON, M.-P. 


Published by Christopher Johnson, (11-14 Stanhope Mews West, 
London, S.W.7) 18s. 
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Independence puts the African on Trial 


By MICHAEL BLUNDELL, Leader of the New Kenya Group 


WE are entering a phase of African 
control of the political life of our 
country long before the human re- 
sources available to the African in 
his own people are sufficient to sus- 
tain that control. Failure to provide 
the economic sinews upon which the 
African can be advanced must event- 
ually mean pressure on the resident 
European community, and the even- 
tual exploitation and elimination of 
their effort, with a consequential 
decline in the whole of the standards 
of living and stability of the country. 
As soon as independence comes, we 
shall be a target for the accelerated 
efforts of Communism, unless White 
and Black incomes can be brought 
into closer relation to each other, 
educational facilities expanded and 
the African farmer given a wider 
opportunity to advance. Up to the 
present, much time in Kenya has 
been wasted in fears based on race. 
As we get nearer to independence, 
we shall all be faced with a simple 
basic issue—unless the energies, loyal- 
ties and the technical resources of the 
European and Asian communities can 
be generated behind the African 
leaders who seek to create a modern 
state, we shall not be able to produce 
the economic pattern upon which a 
successful challenge to the attractions 
of Communism can be projected. 


Split mind 
There is in Kenya a division in 
the minds of the African people. The 


majority of them, I believe, wish to 
go forward and demonstrate that 
Africans can manage and administer 
a modern state as successfully as the 
old colonial regime, or even more so. 
They are conscious of their need for 
outside technical help and _ institu- 
tions. Fears are often expressed that 
there will be wholesale expropriation 
of land from European farmers, and 
land is indeed an emotional issue 
with many Africans. Both African 
leaders and Europeans must be real- 
istic. Purchase of European farms 
for land reform, settlement schemes 
and ownership by Africans must be 
accepted if the pressures on land are 
to be met and the conditions for the 
respect of property rights in land 
created. But similarly the well- 
managed, highly productive European 
farm cannot be eliminated without 
severe repercussions on the level of 
employment, wages and the standard 
of living generally. There is, how- 
ever, an element in the African poli- 
tical field that wishes to see the com- 
plete elimination of the resident 
White man, together with a with- 
drawal from the complexities and 
problems which entry into the 
modern world presents to every new 
African country. This minority look 
back to the “golden age” before the 
advent of the European brought the 
strains of modern life, a cash econ- 
omy, population pressures and the 
need for rapid adjustment from the 
secure structure of the tribal system 


From an article which appeared in “Optima”, the Quarterly Review 
of the Anglo-American Corporation 
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to the individual competitive methods 
of modern life. It is attracted by 
the ruthlessness and excessive egali- 
tarianism of the Communist philo- 
sophy. As Kenya advances to inde- 
pendence, a conflict will develop 
between those who want to move out 
into a modern way of life and those 
who want to shun it. Unless the 
former can rely on and use the ex- 
perience and maturity available to 
them in every field from banking to 
agriculture, whether from overseas or 
resident on the spot, unless they can 
create the confidence in the country 
which will attract overseas investment 
and finance, they may well be 
severely handicapped in the struggle. 


Forward 


Here we are on the threshold of 
an advance to independence. We are 
incapable of supplying from our own 
resources the trained technicians to 
run our finance houses, our railways, 
roads or harbour. Only a mere hand- 
ful of experts in the field of advisory 
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research in agriculture and veterinary 
work can be produced from our own 
local educational institutions. We 
are better off than some of our neigh- 
bours in Africa in that we have a resi- 
dent European and Asian educated 
community from which we can draw. 
Already we see the beginnings of a 
struggle by African leaders for the 
mind of the African people. The 
outcome of that struggle will depend 
upon the ability of the new leaders, 
who are intent upon the projection 
of a new state on modern lines, hav- 
ing access to economic and educa- 
tional aid from overseas, and our 
ability to place our local human 
resources at the disposal of the 
country on national lines rather than 
have them withered away by the in- 
definable and lingering suspicions of 
race. Once real responsibility con- 
fronts them, the compulsion on the 
African leaders will be great. Out 
of that compulsion, I believe a suc- 
cessful outcome to our venture can 
be achieved. 


Painful But Vital Change 


VISCOUNT CHANDOS, in a maiden speech, said the logical way of look- 
ing at the Common Market was to face at the outset that a serious loss of 
national sovereignty was going to be incurred and he thought they should 
accept that. The treaty would involve a very large derogation of national 
sovereignty and it was no use burking this fact. It had to be faced. To put 
it bluntly (he said) it means that over a wide area of economic affairs, the 
wings of the Government and the two Houses of Parliament are going to be 
clipped. I believe that at some time in the future, perhaps not in our life- 
time, the loss of sovereignty will prove to be worthwhile. I can just bring 
myself to accept the loss of sovereignty as a means to an end. 


From “The Times” Report of the House of Lords Debate on the 
Common Market 





Rural Economy 


(1) ANGRY FRENCH FARMERS 


By MONTGOMERY BELGION 


THE spectacular demonstrations by 
farmers in France, and particularly 
in Brittany and the Vendée, have an 
obvious cause. The farmers are not 
getting enough for their produce. It 
is an old complaint. Similar though 
milder demonstrations occurred, for 
instance, in 1936. Today the trouble 
has grown freshly acute. In spite of 
the age-long exodus from the land— 
a movement as pronounced in France 
as anywhere—French agriculture last 
year produced more than the country 
needed. For the first time it was able 
to export, and for the first time more 
was exported than came in. Not 
fruit, vegetables, or flowers, which 
the climate does not favour, but 
cereals, milk, beef, and, above all, 
wine. 

Unfortunately, the sudden possi- 
bility of exporting food was not fore- 
seen, and no export trade had been 
organized. Other countries heavily 
subsidize agricultural exports, and 
although France does so to some ex- 
tent too—{45m. last year—certain 
lines—pork and bacon, birds and 
eggs—are better not pursued, but 
cattle on the hoof or in carcase, 
maize, barley, and seed, can compete, 
and there is considerable opportun- 
ity for developing the export of 
tinned meat. 


Individualists 
Why, then, are the farmers not 


better off, or why, if trading terms 
persist against them, do they not 
grow and raise less? The reason is 
of course that although most French 
farms are small, and the farmers 
remain determined individualists, in 
the north and in the Ile de France 
large enterprises are able to put bulk 
on the market, and everywhere the 
millers and other large-scale middle- 
men can dictate their buying prices. 
The single small farmer is too soli- 
tary to be able to take advantage of 
a mnewly-opening outlet abroad. 
Nothing is to be achieved in exports 
except through strong trade bodies, 
and some of those already existing, 
such as the Office national inter- 
professionel des Céréales, the Soct- 
eté interprofesstonnelle du bétail et 
des viandes, and Intermilk, while 
operating admirably in the home 
market, are not yet adapted for sell- 
ing outside. 

The standard of living of a quarter 
of the population is at stake, and 
with increasing assistance from the 
State—this will have risen fourfold 
by 1965—the situation should soon 
improve, thanks to better accommo- 
dation for stocks, better deep-freeze 
equipment, better means of slaughter. 
The Government needs to realize 
how vital its encouragement is, and 
must have the sense to refrain from 
trying to step in to the export trade 
itself. 
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Where abroad are the farmers to 
sell? Half the whole agricultural 
area of the six members of the Com- 
mon Market is French, and yet the 
other five have proved poor custo- 
mers. West Germany imported 
473,000 heads of cattle on the hoof 
in 1960; only 16,000 were French. 
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Britain and the Communist countries 
of Eastern Europe are thought to 
offer better prospects (in spite of 
Commonwealth preference and be- 
cause Communism in Europe is a 
blight on agriculture), and the 
“underdeveloped” countries of North 
and Black Africa are viewed as wait- 
ing with open mouths. 


(2) “NEW DEAL” IN MOROCCO 


By our Special Reporter 


TAKING a leaf from the Roosevelt 
book of the American “New Deal”, 
King Hassan II of Morocco has in- 
augurated a “national mobilisation” 
to bring into production men and 
soil that are unemployed or under- 
employed. 

The project will enlist volunteers 
for rural works (soil conservation, 
afforestation, irrigation, etc.) and 
provincial governors, acting under 
the authority of the Minister of Agri- 
culture (who also holds the portfolio 
of the Interior!) will later be able to 
conscript farmers and farm workers. 
At a later stage the urban unemployed 
will also be mobilised. There are 


said to be about half a million of 
these in such towns as Casablanca, 
Rabat and Mekneb. 


A subsequent plan will be com- 
pulsory national service for all 
Moroccans between the ages of 18 
and 30. They will work, undergo 
military training and be instructed in 
Civics. 

These authoritarian plans_ will 
doubtless arouse opposition among 
the opponents of the present mon- 
archial regime; but they are an 
attempt to deal boldly with the econ- 
omic and demographic difficulties of 
this newly-independent kingdom. 


America’s might is repeatedly channelled into improvised foreign policy 
without benefit of consultation with allies who are as rich in diplomatic and 
political experience as is the United States in material power. It is this prime 
blunder that has brought the free world to its present state of disunity, 
divided counsel and confusion—a <ondition skilfully exploited by the com- 
mon enemy.—A. N. Spanel, founder International Latex Corp. 





Work the Key to Long Life 
A SOVIET VIEW 


SOVIET scientists reporting on the 
study of 10,000 men and women over 
g0 claim they have hit on the long- 
sought formula for longevity. 
Summed up in one word the formula 
is “work”. 

At the huge USSR agricultural ex- 
hibition, the Tbilisi (Tiflis) Scienti- 
fic-Research Institute of Labour 
Hygiene and Occupational Disease 
has erected a “longevity album” to 
report on the 10,000 men and women 
90 and more years old. An expedi- 
tion from the institute sought them 
out in the mountains, on the farms 
and in the urban centres of Georgia. 
The province, Stalin’s native land, is 
famous for the number of its old in- 
habitants. 


The “longevity album” actually 
features the photographs, biographies 
and a brief note on the present lives 
of only 50 of the 10,000. The 50 are 
representative of the various districts 
and the Georgian capital, Tbilisi, 
where the oldsters live. No one 
younger than 100 was allowed into 
this select circle. 


Oldest inhabitant 


The oldest person inscribed in the 
“longevity album” is 155 year-old 
Yagor Koroyev, who recalls serving 
as a kitchen boy in the service of 
Russian General-Yermolov against 
Napoleon: 


Another old soidier is 122 year-old 


Suleiman Arshba, who helped defend 
Sevastopol against the British army 
during the Crimean campaign of 
1856. During the scientists’ routine 
questioning of Arshba, he was asked 
about the state of his teeth. “Not so 
good,” he admitted, “one is shaking.” 


Among the other photographs in 
the album are those of: 110 year-old 
Nusho Grdzelishvili, a collective farm 
woman; Estat Hocha, who was pho- 
tographed repairing his home at 108, 
and Folk Bard Adleib Machkuk, pic- 
tured sitting in the shade of an arbor 
reflecting over a new work in the 
twelfth decade of his life. 


Theory discarded 


The Tbilisi expedition found 
enough evidence to discard one long- 
held theory about longevity—that 
there is a connection between living 
in the mountains and living a long 
time. Among the 10,000 Georgian 
citizens who had lived nearly a cen- 
tury or longer, nearly 2,300 came 
from the flat industrial region of the 
country and another 1,200 lived in 
one valley alone. 


Commenting on the study, Soviet 
longevity expert Prof. A. Nagorny 
writes, “it should be considered as 
proved that one of the necessary con- 
ditions of longevity is constant, and 
sometimes quite tense work, very 
often continuing almost right up 
until death.” 


From “Know Thyself” 





Europe’s Southern Flank 


By a Special Correspondent recently in France 


IN the Place de la Concorde, when 
I reached Paris, the Belgian flags 
were being replaced by the Stars and 
Stripes. In the provinces the farmers 
were in ferment. But notwithstand- 
ing the importance of Franco- 
American relations, and the fact that 
since 1914 French farmers have never 
felt fairly treated, the main event 
during my visit to France was the 
trial of General Challe and General 
Zeller, two leaders of the Algerian 
mutiny. I arrived on the Friday be- 
fore the trial began. At 6.45 a.m. 
I sat in the motor-coach at Havre 
waiting for it to convey the night’s 
cross-Channel passengers to the 
town station. The sky was an un- 
relieved grey; a gentle rain was fall- 
ing. The weather summed up the 
political outlook. 

The coach driver had gone outside, 
but he had turned on the wireless. 
It gave out the news. M. Joxe at 
Evian “a entr’ouvert le dossier” of 
French terms for the independence 
of Algeria. To me, as I listened, the 
terms were new. The French Gov- 
ernment was far from being ready 
simply to hand over. It wanted the 
situation of the Europeans assured. 
French trade with North Africa was 
to be safeguarded. Immediately I 
saw that the talks at Evian were fore- 
doomed. 


The Generals and the General 
The heart of the trial of the two 


Generals was the statement which 
General Challe made in his defence. 
He contended that the Army in 
Algeria had won the confidence of 
the Moslems, that in 1958 the latter 
had voted overwhelmingly for de 
Gaulle, and that when the French 
Government announced that it would 
negotiate with the insurgents those 
same Moslems were bewildered. 
Meanwhile the French Army was 
made to fear that six years of sacri- 
fices would have been in vain. 


He ruined his case, however, by 
alleging that a military peace could 
have been reached in Algeria last 
year. By the insurgents Algeria is 
divided into six willayas or military 
districts. In June 1960 three insur- 
gent leaders in Willaya No. 4—which 
includes Algiers itself and Blida— 
expressed to the French a readiness 
to stop fighting. They were brought 
to Paris and received there by General 
de Gaulle. They claimed to believe 
that the leaders of other willayas 
could be persuaded to come over also. 
They accordingly went back to 
Algeria to persuade, and instead they 
and more than 450 other suspected 
insurgent traitors were executed by 
the F.L.N., their own side. General 
Challe alleged that this sequel was 
the fault of the Paris Government, 
in that, at the same time as it encou- 
raged the leaders of Willaya No. 4 to 
give up the civil war, it was inviting 
the self-styled Provisional Govern- 
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ment in Tunis to engage in prelim- 
inary pourparlers at Melun. 


Insoluble 


The episode demonstrated on the 
contrary that the French Army can- 
not impose peace in Algeria. The 
enemy is too elusive. That is one 


reason why President de Gaulle has 
not persisted with his plan to make 
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a period of peace precede Algerian 
self-determination by vote. The 
F.L.N. likewise cannot order a cease- 
fire without seeing its forces dissolve, 
and with them its bargaining power. 
French farmers may get a square 
deal. For Europe the Algerian prob- 
lem is supreme precisely because, 
even more obviously than that of 
Berlin, it is insoluble. 


The Best Size for Towns 
LATEST RUSSIAN THEORY 


By DAVID HODJAYEV, Secretary of the Union of Soviet Architects 


LARGE cities are becoming steadily 
less convenient to live in, due to the 
increasing distances citizens have to 
travel, traffic congestion, the ex- 
tremely expensive and complicated 
systems of transport, waterworks, and 
sewage required, etc. On the other 
hand, a very small town with a popu- 
lation of some §0,000 is often unable 
to afford such essential public build- 
ings as a college, large theatre, and 
sports stadium. 


Most Soviet town planners have 
arrived at the conclusion that popu- 
lations of from 100,000 to 300,000 
may prove to be best, and very prob- 
ably this will be the chief type of 
Soviet town of the future. 


It will be achieved by means of a 
scientific and planned resettling of 
the country’s population. 


The population of our giant cities 
will first be stabilized and then re- 
duced; the existing small towns will 
be developed and new ones of the 
most appropriate dimensions built. 


In the case of particularly un- 
pleasant industries, the long-distance 
view is probably the right one, 
especially since automation will make 
these enterprises largely remote-con- 
trolled. But as scientific progress 
will tend to turn “factory into garden- 
like laboratory”, most industries will 
continue to be housed in the town. 


In the interests of both speed and 
safety, pedestrians and traffic lines 
will in the future be kept wholly 
apart, public transport passing either 
above or below ground level and 
motorways having fliy-overs at all 
crossing points. 


From Soviet Weekly 
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Urgent Need for Leadership in Britain 
By J. GIBSON JARVIE 


WITH our choice of representation 
now lying between two almost equally 
unacceptable political creeds and with 
the nearly unassailable power wielded 
by Ministers and their bureaucrats, 
Britain has, whether or not we care 
to admit it, exchanged democracy for 
oligarchy. Politically there is little 
between the two major parties. Even 
Labour leaders admit that we are all 
capitalists now. 

Inflation is the greatest threat to 
our economy today, yet. the Govern- 
ment take no real and effective steps 
to stop or curb it. The Chancellor’s 
proposal to cut the expenses of our 
overseas organisations is, to my mind, 
a pathetically feeble attempt to meet 
an acute and growing disease. Costs 
go up the whole time; strikes, which 
irretrievably damage our business and 


our economic position, are the order 
of the day. They add nothing to 
production except its cost: shorter 
hours do not mean more leisure for 
workers but more overtime pay for 
the same number of hours worked. 
Governments demand that we export 
our goods while they weakly allow 
costs <o grow so that we are priced 
out of our markets. 

Strong government and good 
leadership could, even at this late 
stage, bring about the renaissance of 
our former greatness and influence in 
the world: but the need is urgent 
and time passes. Unless and until 
some Government takes a strong 
hand, our handicaps and burdens 
will grow until desperate measures 
are required to avoid disaster—if 
avoidance is possible. 


Extract from Chairman’s Statement, United Dominions Trust 
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CO-EXISTENCE IN AFRICA 


No Other Home. By Richard C. 
Haw. Stuart Manning. Bulawayo. 


Mr. Haw has written a forthright 
and factual guide toward the finding 
of a solution to the problem of race 
relations. Many of the fallacies held 
by Europeans about Africans are ex- 
posed but he equally shows the ten- 
dency for many Africans to ignore 
the facts of the spectacular develop- 
ment of the country in which they 
live. 


The book deserves a wide reader- 
ship for it will counteract some of 
the unrealistic views of those who pay 
a short visit to Africa and then write 
volumes about something of which 
they have only superficial knowledge. 


Mr. Haw is a descendant of a settler 
who went to the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1820 and is therefore a fourth 
generation resident in Africa. Lord 
Malvern comments in his foreword 
—*“If anyone of any colour who is 
capable of cogent thought will read 
this book they should then be able to 
make a mature decision on the solu- 
tion to some of our difficulties”. 


HOPES AND STUMBLING 
BLOCKS 


Burning Coals of Fire, by Violet 
Welton, M.B.E. S.P.C.K.; §s. 


In much of modern Europe the 
war of generations is fiercer than the 
class war. Many parents fail to keep 
the peace or tamely surrender to the 


aggressive caprices of their children. 
Religious, traditional and family re- 
straints are weakened by the com- 
mercial values and sensual induce- 
ments of a post-Christian society. 
On the uncensored television, sex is 
flaunted naked before the masses as 
a pleasure or a problem without ethic 
or nobility. A supposedly educated 
democracy is as ignorant of trans- 
cendental truth as the unlettered wage 
slave of the nineteenth century Black 
Country in the worst yegrs of the 
Industrial Revolution. Against such 
odds, the Church is almost as silent 
as in the Communist world. 


As social worker and researcher, 
Miss Violet Welton writes from 
experience. She is a convinced 
Christian. Her short book is rich in 
disturbing material on the youthful 
predicament but she also shows us 
wheat among the tares and introduces 
us to hopeful movements seeking to 
relieve it. 


BRITISH DIPLOMACY 


Britain in World Affairs: A Survey 
of the Fluctuations in British 
Power and Influence. Henry VIII 
to Elizabeth II. By Lord Strang, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.B.E. Andre 
Deutsch; 30s. 


This book is an excellent intro- 
duction, in faultless taste and style, 
to the diplomatic history of modern 
Engand. The meaning of such terms 
as the “balance of power” and the 
“concert of Europe”, with Castle- 
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reagh’s variant of a “European Com- 
monwealth”, are succintly explained. 
The common exaggeration of the 
extent of British diplomacy and 
isolation a century or more ago is 
firmly corrected. 

But, as one would expect from so 
prudent and distinguished a diplo- 
matist, the writing becomes discreet 
as we move into our own times. 
Lord Strang suggests that too gloomy 
a view has sometimes been taken of 
the country’s international standing 
since 1945, but his closing pages are 
streaked with some of the negations 
which have made many almost des- 
pair of the Foreign Office. Lord 
Strang accepts, even in retrospect, 
the ending of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance; and he somewhat neglects 
the economic motives and aspects of 
foreign policy. On the other hand, 
what he says about the United King- 
dom’s attitude to the Continental 
European Communities is both wise 
and timely. 


LIFTING THE DARKNESS 


The Dawn of African History, by Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, A. }. Askeil, 
A. A. Kerapong, G. W. B. Hunt- 
ingford, Bernard Lewis, Thomas 
Hodgkins, Gervase Mathew, 
Roland Oliver and D. H. Fones. 
8 plates and 13 maps. Oxford 
University Press; ros. (in U.K.). 


Little is known, and the general 
student has troubled litde, about the 
pre-history and pre-colonial history 
of Africa. But the Dark Continent 
at different times and in different 


parts was darker for our ignorance 
than its political and _ cultural 
achievement and this little book, 
edited by Mr. Roland Oliver who also 
writes an interesting essay on Zim- 
babwe, achieves a balance between 
two mythologies. The first will 
admit little but savagery in those 
expanses not touched by classical, 
Christian and Islamic conquest and 
civilization, the second is the new 
official history of emancipation from 
colonial domination with its largely 
legendary past of empires and wis- 
dom unrivalled in the Europe of those 
days. 


POWER OF THE PURSE 


Quis Custodet? Parliament and 
Public Ownership. By A. H. Han- 
son. Published for the Hansard 
Society by Cassell; 30s. 


Public control over public enter- 
prise backed by public finance is a 
vital constitutional problem. 


Day-to-day working should not be 
hampered, but M.P.’s before the war 
could ask more detailed questions 
about the then railway companies 
than they can about their nationalised 


successor. The House of Commons 
now has a Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries but no final 
answer has yet been found to the 
question of how to reconcile com- 
mercial efficiency with public 
accountability. For one thing, the 
present Civil Service is ill-equipped 
to provide the Ministers concerned 
with the provision and assessment of 
facts and figures necessary to the pur- 
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suance of their powers of direction. 
The Reader in Public Administration 
at the University of Leeds has some 
constructive suggestions. Among 
them are a better use of Parliamentary 
time, machinery on the lines of the 
French Commission de Vérification 
and a more effective consumer repre- 
sentation. 


INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE 


Ownership, Control and Success of 
Large Companies. By P. Sargant 
Florence. Sweet and Maxwell; 
£3 38. 

“Who rules the modern company 
which transacts so much of the busi- 
ness of the country?” This is the 
very important question which Pro- 
fessor Sargant Florence poses, and 
with which he deals most adequately 
in his book, sub-titled ‘An analysis 
of English industrial structure and 
policy, 1936-1951". In pursuit of the 
answer to his question the author has 
analysed, directly or indirectly, the 
records of 1,700 companies respons- 
ible for 40 per cent of the nation’s 
economic activity. The facts and 
trends relating to control and divi- 
dend policies are summarised and a 
full analysis of the 100 top compan- 
ies is given in Apperdix A1. This 
is a useful book for the investor, 
business executive and politician as 
well as the economist. 


SHORTER SCRUTINY 


Presidential Power: The Politics of 
Leadership. By Richard E. Neu- 
stadt. John Wiley and Sons; 48s. 


The arrival of President Kennedy, 
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a young man and a Roman Catholic, 
has drawn world-wide attention to 
the lonely summits of American 
imperium. 

Dr. Neustadt is Associate Professor 
of Government at Columbia Univer- 
sity and has served the United States 
in the Navy, the Bureau of the 
Budget and in the White House 
during President Truman’s second 
term. He shows from recent history 
that a President of the United States 
needs above all to be a politician. 


The British Press, A Critical Survey. 
By H. A. Taylor, C.B.E. Arthur 
Barker; 21s. 


Compression not seldom makes for 
dullness; but Mr. H. A. Taylor, 
knowing his subject both as a poli- 
tical journalist of long experience and 
a member of inquiries into the press 
and the law of defamation which 
greatly concerns it, has made this 
book both concise and readable. 


His survey is packed with good 
sense and interesting examples to 
illustrate his theme. 


International Bibliography of Econo- 


mies. Vol VII. Prepared by the 
International Committee for Social 
Sciences Documentation in co- 
operation with the International 
Economic Association. U.N. Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (Place de Fontenoy, 
Paris 7e). 


A useful, well-indexed UNESCO 
work of reference edited by Jean 
Viet. 
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A Geography of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland. By C. S. Strong and 
D. Gibbs. Longmans; §s. 6d. 
Mainly designed for schools, this 

illustrated book gives details of cli- 

mate, agriculture, mining, population 
and communications in the Federa- 
tion. 


Investment and Growth in Mature 
Economies, by A. Lamfalussy. 
Macmillan; 31s. 6d. 

This book is based upon observa- 
tion of economic development in Bel- 
gium and deals with the relationship 
between economic growth and invest- 
ment policies in highly developed 
industrial countries. 


Shops and Prices: Inquiry into 
Resale Price Maintenance. By 
Frank A. Friday. Pitman; §s. 


The compulsory extirpation of 
some restrictive practices can cause 
monopoly. Similarly, as the Lloyd 
Jacob Committee concluded, retail 
prices maintained by agreement can 
be lower than those of corresponding 
commodities which are not. The 
Canadian example is not encourag- 
ing to the opponents of a practice 
upon which Mr. Friday, an econo- 
mist and Gilchrist Medallist of the 
University of London who served in 
wartime in the Board of Trade, 
brings informed commonsense to 
bear. 
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African Problems 


Extract from a speech by the Prime Minister of Portugal, 
Professor OLIVEIRA SALAZAR 


When I speak of Africa I do not 
refer to the North-African States nor 
to ancient independent countries like 
Ethiopia, which constitute a different 
problem. I refer to Africa south of 
the Equator, whose sovereignty has 
been confided to European States. 


Three problems 


The problems created can be 
grouped as follows: 


First: I will repeat an old idea 
that seems to have become general- 
ized: Africa is the complement of 
Europe, vital for its defence and a 
necessary support of its economy. 
This means that a large part of Euro- 
pean power may be lost along with 
the territories of Africa, which is 
tantamount to saying that Europe 
can be overthrown in Africa. 


Second: Progress is certainly being 
made in the economy, education and 
administrative organization of many 
of these African peoples. But, apart 
from the high intellectual calibre of 
some leaders who have come for- 
ward, these peoples do not possess 


either sufficient administrative or 
technical staffs formed from the 
native population, nor is their own 
economic capacity sufficient, to 
maintain a solvent or progressive 
independence. 

Third: This means that, in the 
absence of possible support from the 
former soverign powers, those 
peoples wili have only two alterna- 


tives before them—regression or a 
submission to new rulers. 

Economically and politically the 
problem implies the gravest conse- 
quences. As private capital will not 
be attracted by precarious and un- 
stable situations, and free inter- 
national funds will naturally be 
scarce, these new States may be 
tempted to solve their difficulties by 
a general socialization of the means 
of production and the use of slave 
labour. African conditions are very 
different from those obtaining in 
Russia and China, whose example 
they may follow, and even the same 
processes. Then we should have to 
consider a third possible prospect, 
apart from regression or submission 
to new rulers, to wit, a communist 
Africa with the further political con- 
sequences we may deduce therefrom. 

The first point I mentioned would 
alone serve to explain the role played 
by communist States in this African 
campaign. Their objective and im- 
mediate interest is to diminish, 
weaken or divide the forces of the 
West in any way possible. But if, as 
has already occurred, they can take 
advantage of the new state of affairs 
to install themselves and their power- 
ful means of action, encourage 
further division, dominate the econ- 
omy and political control wherever 
possible, then communism does in 
fact extend its active dominion and 
creates new forms and zones of 
colonization. 
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